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Baglioni. It gives a rapid summary of ethnology 
and anthropology—good in its way, but, owing 
to shortage of space, too compressed to be of 
real value. The point is emphasised that modern 
sociology shows a marked tendency to state and 
solve its various problems in terms of physiology. 

To Prof. Pembrey is due hearty congratulations 
for the judicious and careful way in which he 
has edited the volume. It must have required 
endless patience and time. The translation is 
good, and the number of actual errors detected 
but few. The publishers have produced a book 
of pre-war standard in paper, printing, illustra¬ 
tions, and binding. It is a pity, however, that a 
complete index for the five volumes was not in¬ 
corporated in this concluding volume. 

E. P. C. 


Principles of Electrical Engineering’. 

Electrical Engineering. By Dr. T. F. Wall. 

Pp. xi + 491. (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 

1921.) 21s. 

SURVEY of the principles of electrical engin¬ 
eering intended for students in universi¬ 
ties and the advanced classes in technical schools 
is given In this book. The author’s treatment of 
the subject can be commended, although in places 
the condensation will make it difficult for the un¬ 
initiated to follow his reasoning. Lfe begins by 
a careful discussion of electrostatic theory, prov¬ 
ing, in some cases by novel methods, the capacity 
formulae which are used by engineers. He 
describes how the dielectric is sometimes graded 
in high-tension cables, and shows how the requisite 
calculations to find the electric force in the 
dielectric can be made. No mention is made, how¬ 
ever, of the severe limitations imposed on the use 
of intersheath methods of grading by the large 
capacity current which flows in the sheath. The 
corona effect is mentioned, but the formula given is 
not so accurate as that due to F. W. Peek. The 
formulae for the sparking voltages between 
spheres are not given. 

On p. 194 it is stated that the standard values 
for the resistance of copper at present in use are 
those found by Matthiessen. This is not the case. 
Electricians use the international standard of re¬ 
sistance for copper given in Publication No. 28 
of the International Electrotechnical Commission. 
They also find it advisable to use three tempera¬ 
ture coefficients: the “constant-mass” tempera¬ 
ture coefficient, the volume resistivity and the 
mass resistivity temperature coefficients. 

On p. 202 Newton’s law of cooling is given as 
if It applied to radiation instead of to convection. 
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It is deduced that the melting current of a fuse 
wire varies as the x-5th power of the diameter in¬ 
stead of the 1.25th power, which follows from 
more accurate theory. On p. 381, I. 11, we take 
it that “ two-thirds ” is a misprint for “ three- 
halves,” as the capacity between two wires is 
obviously increased by bringing a third wire into 
the neighbourhood. 

The author attacks the problem of practical 
harmonic analysis in the proper way. He takes 
the Fourier solutions for a n and b n , the coefficients 
of the cosine and sine components of the Fourier 
series, and computes their values by mathematical 
quadrature. Taking m ordinates for the half- 
wave, he writes :— 
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and a similar formula for b n . Taking m=io, 
he finds the first, third, and fifth harmonics for a 
given curve, and suggests that a similar analysis 
will give the higher harmonics. It should have 
been stated that more ordinates would have to be 
measured if the higher harmonics are to’ be deter¬ 
mined accurately. 

In our opinion the first and third harmonics are 
best determined by dividing the base of the posi¬ 
tive half of the wave into twelve equal parts and 
then applying Weddle’s rule. To make reason¬ 
ably certain of finding the fifth harmonic accur¬ 
ately it would be necessary to divide the base 
into eighteen, or better twenty-four, equal parts, 
and draw the ordinates at the points of division. 
If we apply the author’s method to a rectangular 
wave of height unity, we get h 3 = 1-263 an( l 
b 8 = 0-393. The true values, 1-273 and 0 424, are 
given by Weddle’s rule. A. R. 


Semi-popular British Botany. 

A New British Flora: British Wild Flowers in 
their Natural Haunts. Described by A. R. 
Horwood. Vol. 3, pp. xi +251+plates 

18-31; Vol. 4, pp. xi +257 +plates 32-49; 
Vol. 5, pp. xi +234 +plates 50-64; Vol. 6, 
pp. xix + 232. (London: The Gresham 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 1919.) 125. 6 d. net each 

vol. 

HE first two volumes of this work were 
reviewed in Nature of April 21 last, p. 232. 
Vol. 3 deals w'ith flowers of the woods 
and copses, roadsides and hedges, while the 
fourth volume presents the flowers of “moun¬ 
tains, hills, and dry places,” “lakes, rivers, 
ditches, and wet places,” “ waste places, gardens, 
refuse-heaps, village greens, farmyards, etc.” 
While thoroughly unbotanical in that it scatters 
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the various species of the same genus, yet in a 
semi-popular work of this kind the method has 
much to be said for it. The coloured plates are 
beautifully done, and the photographs, of which 
there is at least one for nearly every species, are 
almost uniformly excellent, and many of them are 
triumphs of art. Perhaps the best feature of the 
work is that the photographs in almost every case 
show the habit of the plant in its native haunts. 
Where the plant is shown as part of a landscape 
the effect is often beautiful, as in the photographs 
of a reed swamp on a Norfolk broad and of the 
great yellow watercress. In a photograph such 
as that which is meant to illustrate the duckweed, 
the latter occupying only a small patch on the 
water surface, the conspicuous elements of the 
vegetation which fill the rest of the figure might 
have been indicated by marginal names. The 
“close-up” photographs are almost uniformly 
successful, and we know of no other series to 
equal them. Occasionally, hoivever, as in the 
photograph of the bugle (Ajuga reptans), the 
plants are too closely surrounded by other vege¬ 
tation to show their distinctive features. The 
figure of the lily-of-the-valley is evidently taken 
from a garden. Anyone who has seen it flower¬ 
ing wild in an English copse would wish that the 
more dainty wild plant might have been captured 
by the camera in its natural surroundings. The 
distribution of each species In Britain is given in 
considerable detail, together with the various local 
names and a mass of folk-lore the utility of which 
is somewhat doubtful. 

Vol. 5 deals with the flowers of bogs and 
marshes, heaths and moors, rocks and gravelly 
places. The same high quality of the illustrations 
is maintained, and many of the photographs show 
not only the plant concerned, but also the ecologi¬ 
cal association in which it flourishes. The last 
part of this volume includes “Hints and Notes,” 
chiefly on matters ecological, with reference to 
the plants described. An appendix contains a 
summary of the natural orders, and short 
diagnoses of the genera (520) of British flowering 
plants. ihis is followed by a bibliography of 
general works on such matters as the origin and 
distribution of the British flora, the ecology, 
pollination, soil, fungal and insect pests, and folk¬ 
lore of British plants. A glossary completes the 
volume. 

The sixth and final volume gives unillustrated 
descriptions of species not included in the earlier 
volumes. T he London Catalogue of British 
Plants (1908) enumerated nearly 2000 species, 
and Mr. Druce’s British Plant List includes some 
3000, of which more than 1000, however, are 
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aliens. About 147 species are considered 
endemic, consisting mainly of Rubi and Hieracia. 

Differing somewhat in character from any pre¬ 
vious treatment of the British flora, this work is 
particularly to be commended as a semi-popular 
account emphasising the ecological and natural 
history aspects, embellished with numerous photo¬ 
graphs which for the most part are very carefully 
selected. It must be said, however, that the 
ecology is not of a very serious kind. 

R. R. G. 


Our Bookshelf. 

Gynecology. By Dr. Brooke M. Anspach. 
Pp. xxvi + 752. (London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1921.) 42s. net. 

We have here an excellent treatise—exhaustive, 
clear, well illustrated. The like may be said of 
many medical books, but the present work is 
especially good in that it links up, better than 
most of its predecessors, the student’s early scien¬ 
tific work with his later practical instruction. An 
unavoidable fault of medical training is that it is 
conducted by relays of specialists, each of whom 
concentrates on a single subject and trenches' as 
little as possible on the work of his colleagues. 
First one group of subjects is laid aside, then 
another, and so on. Theoretically the endeavour 
is to base practical efficiency on antecedent scien¬ 
tific knowledge; but the human mind forgets as 
well as learns, and the curriculum is long. Com¬ 
monly at the end of it something of anatomy, 
physiology, and biology has faded from the mind 
of the budding surgeon, physician, and student of 
man. However well equipped to deal with cut- 
and-dried matters in established ways, he may 
fail, through lack of understanding, to meet 
strange emergencies with new expedients. Be¬ 
coming a practitioner, he may not remain a 
thoughtful man of science. In the present work 
all that is necessary to a full understanding is 
dealt with lucidly, if briefly. The immediate 
subject-matter is handled as clearly, but in greater 
detail. The book may be cordially recommended, 
for it is very good. 

New Alt-Azimuth Tables, 63° N. to 65° S. 
Pp. xvi'1+154. (Tokyo: Hydrographic Depart¬ 
ment, 1920.) 

Since the very general adoption of the method of 
navigation known as the Marcq system of position 
lines, in which, whatever the azimuth, the position 
line is determined by one and the same problem, 
the calculation of altitude, many attempts have 
been made so to simplify the working that the 
results can to a great extent be effected through 
the medium of suitably arranged tables by simple 
inspection. A fresh attempt of this nature forms 
a leading feature of the excellent little work re¬ 
cently issued by the Hydrographic Department at 
Tokyo. Like other tables of the kind, such as 
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